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IG JIM WILSON, secretary-treasurer of Local No. 85, San Francisco, 
California, sent in his best regards and good wishes to the acting 
editor. He offered any number of Jack O’Connell’s stories and jokes for 
use in the Journal. Thanks, Jim, but the Board of Censors is on the job 
and refuses to publish the one about the “thumb.” 


Tv, 


LL OUR AFFILIATED UNIONS are reminded once more that no 
attention is to be paid to letters received from any of our locals ask- 

ing for financial aid, unless they have the approval and endorsement of 
the General Executive Board. This is a law of our International Union, 
which was made in convention, in order to protect all our unions and 
keep them from sending out money indiscriminately to places where they 
have no way of knowing whether it was being properly solicited. It will 
take only a few minutes and a little effort to drop a line to the office of 
headquarters first, so that you may be informed correctly what procedure 


to follow. 
TTT 


- 


UNDAY OUTDOOR SPORTS seem to be more popular than ever. Most 

of the large cities have Big League baseball games now, and it gives 
our members a chance to see the favorite sport of this country. Pitts- 
burgh and Boston are about the only large cities where professional base- 
ball is not played on Sunday. In Massachusetts, at this coming November 


election, this question of law will be on the ballot. Our members and 
their friends there can get together and help put it over. For the most 
part, our people can not go any time but Sunday. They do not all have 
holidays and Saturday afternoons off without the loss of a day’s pay. This 
is a clean, healthful recreation, and the workers in those cities not having 
the game on Sunday should be given a chance to indulge in this wholesome 
pastime. It does not seem possible that anyone could see anything but 
good coming from a change of this law. 


— ¥ 2 


NONYMOUS LETTERS received in the International Union office from 
someone who claims membership in good standing in our organiza- 
tion will not be given any attention, as the man or member ashamed to 
sign his name has no standing with us. The tone of these letters is 
usually the same: what a good union man he is; what he has done for 
the union; what the Labor Movement owes him, ete. Then he starts off 
to tell the things his union does that he does not believe in. For diver- 
sion, he puts the business agent and other officers on the “pan” and enu- 
merates all their faults and shortcomings. This sort of a fellow will 
never take the floor in his union and state the things he writes to this 
office, or offer any constructive criticism that might help. It is usually 
just a case of jealousy, more or less, for those who show more ability or 
“pep” than he does. To these “pen” members, let the office suggest that 
you save your time and write nothing-to us without your name signed to 
it, because it will be filed in the wastebasket. 
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Injunction Judges Are Cautious Be- 
fore Growing Popular Wrath 


‘N 
1 HE FEAR of popular election of 
judges and a growing belief in the 
value of collective action among the 
workers is causing judges to issue 
fewer labor injunctions, said Charles 
L. Reed, educational director of the 
Salem Central Labor Union, in an 
address to the local Centra] Labor 
Union. 

In tracing the development of 
statutory law and court decisions in 
this state, Mr. Reed said that in 1842 
Chief Justice Shaw, one of the ablest 
jurists in New England’s history, rec- 
ognized the right of workers to or- 
ganize. That decision was issued 29 
years before trade unions received 
legislative approval] in England, and 
more than 50 years before they re- 
ceived it in the United States. 

That ruling, continued Mr. Reed, 
legalized collective bargaining and 
set aside the theory that unions were 
a conspiracy. 

“The right to organize and bargain 
collectively exists, legally, but the 
power of trade unions has been cur- 
tailed by court decision,” said Mr. 
Reed. 


“While it is legal to strike, courts 
have enjoined workers from carrying 
on strikes because of illegal acts. In 
other words, if the union engages in 
a legal strike the court rules that the 
strike is conducted illegally. 


“Tf the union has legal pickets, the 
court rules that they perform ille- 
gally. If the union asks recognition 
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from employers, the court rules that 
they make ari illegal demand. If the 
union strikes to protect members dis- 
charged, the court rules that the 
union commits an illegal act. 

“If the union tries to increase its 
membership in competition with the 
individual contract, the union is act- 
ing illegally. So say the courts. 

“Labor law and judicial opinion in 
the United States are still vague and 
conflicting. The rights of organized 
labor differ greatly between the vari- 
ous states and even in the same state 
a perplexing conflict is often found. 

“The result is that the terms strike, 
boycott and picketing are not stand- 
ardized and a puzzling uncertainty 
surrounds collective action by work- 
ers. 

“Jurists recognize that equality in 
bargaining for wages between em- 
ployer and employe no longer exists. 
The fact is, of course, that modern 
industry has been largely de-human- 
ized. 

“The employer today is the modern 
corporation possessing vast capital, 
the best expert advice obtainable and 
dominated by ideals of efficiency and 
success. 

“The employes are persons collect- 
ed in large numbers under one man- 
agement, confined to special tasks de- 
termined by a minute subdivision of 
labor, dulled by the infinite repetition 
of uninteresting processes, the sig- 
nificance of which, in the large pur- 
poses of the employer, they are not 
expected or intended to know, and 
oppressed by the consciousness of the 
complete dependence which such con- 
ditions of labor produce. 

“Individually, the workers are al- 
most as powerless to secure recogni- 
tion of their personal needs as a 
single cog in one of the complicated 
machines which they work. 

“Their only hope is in combination. 
Judges, courts and the state must 
recognize these facts and interpret 
laws accordingly.”—News Letter. 


The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company 


This week the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company received a re- 
quest for insurance on seventy thou- 
sand individuals. On the most ordi- 
nary coverage this one group would 
show a profit for the company the 
first year—something almost un- 
precedented in life insurance com- 
panies. This application for insur- 
ance, however, is only one of dozens 
that have poured into the office of the 
company since it opened its doors to 
raise its needed capital in January. 

One answer is returned to all ap- 
plicants—that the company is not yet 
ready to quote rates (but that they 
will be the lowest possible consistent 
with safety) and that it will not 
quote a rate till the full six hundred 
thousand dollars (considered the safe 
amount) is paid into the treasury of 
the company. Forty-five life insur- 
ance companies, doing about eighty- 
one per cent of the standard business 
of the country, reported recently to 
the Department of Commerce that 
they have written nearly three billion 
dollars new insurance for the months 
of January, February and March, 
1926, AND THAT THE GREATER 
PART OF IT WAS INDUSTRIAL 
INSURANCE COVERING THE 
WORKERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. If the trade unionists of 
the country realized the enormous 
profits that are being taken from 
them every week and the absolute 
safety and profit of having their own 
company, they would oversubscribe 
the needed capital in ten days. 

Up to date, subscriptions aggregat- 
ing a quarter of a million dollars 
have been received from individual 
trade unionists, local unions, city cen- 
trals, national and_ international 
unions, and covering nearly every 
state in the Union. 


Write at once to the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company, American 
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Federation of Labor Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for information. 


Eternally Struggling 


It is a law of life that strength is 
developed by exercise. 


What is true of individuals is like- 
wise true of organizations. 


The headway that has been made 
by organized labor has been attained 
as a result of effort and since there 
is no organization on the face of the 
earth that encounters such fierce op- 
position as a labor organization the 
effort it has been necessary to put 
forth to make gains has been strenu- 
ous indeed. 

The very intensity of the opposi- 
tion to every forward move made by 
organized labor has had a tendency 
to strengthen and purify the labor 
movement and to make it better than 
it otherwise would be. 

As yet the labor movement is in 
its infancy. It is like a powerful 
giant who does not realize what he 
is capable of developing into. 

But we might just as well recog- 
nize right now that whatever prog- 
ress labor may make in the future 
will be made only as a result of effort 
put forth. It will be one continuous 
struggle just as life itself, as we know 
it, begins, continues and ends in con- 
stant struggle. 

The men and women of labor have 
struggled long and hard for every- 
thing that has been gained. They 
will have to continue to struggle for 
every additional gain they may make 
in the future and after they have 
made additional headway they will 
still have to struggle eternally and 
everlastingly to hold what they have. 

Labor can never afford to go to 
sleep nor to quit struggling. The 
minute labor does lay down that mo- 
ment its opponents will get busy to 
take away what labor has won. Hence 
labor must always expect to strug- 
gle, first to gain anything and then 
to hold what has been won. 


Trail Blazers 


Mrs. Helen L. Kaufmann, writing 
in the “American Child,” the month- 
ly Bulletin of General Child Wel- 
fare, in expressing her regret at the 
resignation of Owen R. Lovejoy as 
General Secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee, offers the 
following interesting story as ex- 
pressing her sentiment, and how well 
we may apply the same interpreta- 
tion to the lives of men who have 
built the American Labor Move- 
ment to its pre-eminent altitude. It 
is a beatitude of the most significant 
quality : : 

“Once upon a time, on the banks of 
a wide stream that flowed turbulent- 
ly between two mighty kingdoms, 
there lived a man. He was a good 
and wise man. He lived in his little 
hut at the base of a great, high 
mountain, which, situated at the 
source of the stream, made it neces- 
sary for travelers to be ferried across 
the water if they wanted to reach the 
opposite shore. From his hut, the 
man watched the frail boats twisting 
and turning in the current, saw 
many of them get swamped, and 
grieved over many lives lost. Then, 
one day he had a great idea. He 
called some of the villagers together 
and said, ‘See! If we take our picks 
and make a tunnel through the 
mountain our people can cross in 
safety. All these precious lives that 
are now being lost will be spared.’ 
They laughed and said, ‘Our friend 
is crazy,’ and went away. But he was 
possessed by his idea. He took his 
pick and went to work all by himself, 
a tiny figure, picking, and picking 
at the stone mountain-side. The 
fragments of rocks he dislodged were 
pitifully small, but he kept on. A 
few curious villagers came to watch 
and told others about it. A few came 
to jeer. 

“*You’ll never do it,’ they told 
him. ‘It can’t be done.” Some came 
with tools and worked for a while, 
but the stone was very unyielding! 
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They grew weary and threw aside 
their tools to rest. Their places were 
taken by others, and*the same story 
was repeated again and again. But 
the little man, singing ‘at his work’, 
kept at it night and day. He never 
gave up. For ten years he labored 
unceasingly, and during all that 
time people were still being ferried 
across and being resignedly drowned. 

“And then, at last, came the glori- 
ous day when he broke through the 
mountain-side on the farther shore. 
He had blazed the trail. He had 
proved his point. He was happy, but 
very, very weary. When the people 
saw what he had done they acclaimed 
him and made much of him. But he 
said, ‘I have only made a beginning. 
You must widen the path, so that all 
may pass through in safety.’ And he 
handed his pick to the headman of 
the village and retired for a well- 
earned rest.” 

And so it is, that when men in the 
labor movement who have struggled 
on, and on, for the betterment of 
their fellow-man, pass on from 
earthly endeavor, they have retired 
to a “well earned rest” and others in 
our ranks must not falter, but take 
up the pick and “widen the path” 
of progress into a greater safety for 
the generations to come.—Painter 
and Decorator. 





Ward’s Food Merger Has Been 
Dissolved 


Baltimore.—The Ward Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation has agreed to un- 
scramble itself, and government of- 
ficials announce a big victory in the 
district federal court over this $2,- 
000,000,000 merger. The corporation 
agreed to dissolve and surrender its 
charter. It was incorporated in this 
state with 20,000,000 shares. 

Attorneys for the Ward corpora- 
tion are ordered to certify that Wil- 
liam B. Ward has liquidated his hold- 
ings, set by government auditors as 
1,000,000 shares of capital voting 


stock, in the General Baking Corpo- 
ration. 

The Ward Baking Corporation, the 
Continental Baking Corporation and 
the General Baking Corporation are 
enjoined from acquiring or holding 
each other’s stock individually or sev- 
erally or exercising control over each 
other in Any manner. 

The corporations, including all offi- 
cers and employes, are enjoined from 
agreeing in any manner to make joint 
purchases of supplies or equipment 
or for common prices or policies in 
marketing. The corporate defend- 
ants are enjoined from acquiring 
either directly or indirectly any other 
baking concern engaged in interstate 
commerce where the effect would be 
substantially to limit competition. 

William B. Ward, George G. Bar- 
ber and Paul A. Felms, described in 
the decree of dissolution as the “tri- 
umvirate controlling and directing 
the baking industry,” are enjoined 
from holding or acquiring voting 
stock in more than one of the corpo- 
rate defendants.—News Letter. 





Judge Not Empowered to Enforce 
Law 


Answering impeachment charges 
before the United States Senate, Fed- 
eral Judge English said he used 
“forceful” language in addressing 
certain officials concerning the ad- 
ministration of justice during the 
shop men’s strike to “maintain law 
and order.” 

Wherein does the Federal Consti- 
tution or any state constitution em- 
power a judge “to maintain law and 
order”? 

Is Judge English aware that our 
government rests on three co-ordi- 
nated branches; that the duty of the 
judiciary is to define and interpret 
law; that the enforcement of law is 
assigned to another branch? 

Logically, if a judge can “maintain 
law and order” in strike times, why 
not at other times? If he can set 
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aside Federal and state constitutions 
today, why not tomorrow? 

Why limit his activity to workers? 
Why not extend his usurpation and 
apply his powers to every law-en- 
forcement agency? 

Expediency to break a strike is a 
costly price for undermining the 
Constitution. 

Those who defend the injunction 
judge are blind to the ugly example 
they set. 


The enterprising and successful 
employers and managers will proper- 
ly appraise human values and human 
service. Goodwill is a part of these 
human values. It has an intangible 
value, but it counts heavily in the af- 
fairs of industry. Many employers 
have made fatal mistakes in under- 
estimating the worth and value of 
their employes to the industry. They 
regard them as fixtures in a vast in- 
dustrial machine. They expect to 
succeed through the use of coercive 
and forceful methods. They seek to 
compel rather than to inspire serv- 
ice, 

The highest and best results can 
be obtained only when those who own 
and manage industry and the work- 
ers employed by them manifest a 
scrupulous regard for the rights of 
each other. These rights can be thor- 
oughly understood and _ properly 
classified. There should be no trans- 
gression on either side nor should 
there be any attempted usurpation of 
the power or authority belonging to 
either side. Their dealings with each 
other should be frank, candid and di- 
rect. In this way confidence can be 
established and respect for each other 
can be constantly maintained. 

Industry and industrial enterprises 
have grown and expanded prodi- 
giously. This applies to production 
and organization. It is but natural 
and logical that while industry has 
been expanding, growing and organ- 
izing the working people associated 





with industry have been manifesting 
a desire to organize and to unite for 
mutual protection and self-helpful- 
ness. This desire to organize, on the 
part of the workers, has resulted in 
the formation of trade unions. These 
trade unions have increased in 
strength and in membership parallel- 
ing the growth of organization in in- 
dustry. The employment of artificial 
means could not stop the natural 
growth of corporations. — Painter 
and Decorator. 





Postal Bureaucrats Prove Poor 
Guessers 


Washington.—Joseph Stewart, the 
postmaster general’s executive secre- 
tary, made a bad guess when he told 
Congress that the postal rate bill 
would raise only $32,000,000. Linked 
up with the bill was a wage increase 
for postal employes which postal 
bureaucrats opposed. 

Mr. Stewart had to acknowledge 
that his guess missed the mark by at 
least $10,000,000 when he complied 
with a Senate query as to the amount 
of revenue raised by the new rate 
law. 

Congressman Clyde Kelly chal- 
lenged the accuracy of the guesser 
when the report was submitted by the 
postmaster general. “Congress did 
not blunder in passing the salary and 
rate bill,” said Mr. Kelly. 
partment is shifting its estimates on 
the revenue-raising capacity of the 
measure. In December it was stated 
that it would raise $32,000,000. Now 
we are told it will raise $42,000,000. 
In three more months the depart- 
ment, at this rate, will be forced to 
agree that Congress was right. 

“The big thing to note—and Mr. 
Stewart says nothing about it—is 
that the 1926 postal revenues will be 
$74,000,000 in excess of those of 
1925, and the service now is prac- 
tically self-sustaining.”—-News Let- 
ter. 


“The de- - 
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Railroads Censured for Ex- 
cessive Costs 


Washington.—The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad and 
the Central New England railway 
company are criticised by the inter- 
state commerce commission for ex- 
cessive payments for the repair of 
177 locomotives in private contract 
shops. 

The total cost was $3,310,798.10. 
According to official investigators 
the cost of similar or heavier repairs 
on the same or heavier classes of 
locomotives in the railroad shops 
amounted to $1,397,634.17. 

The commission said that this ex- 
cess of nearly $2,000,000 “was un- 
necessary and without adequate 
justification.” 

The report further said that the 
expenditures were “improvident” 
and intimated that they would be re- 
membered when the commission was 
called upon to fix rates to yield a 
standard return. 

The New Haven road wasted much 
of this money when it was fighting 
its organized shop employes who 
were asking for a living wage.—News 
Letter. 


No Chien Should Shirk Politics 


It is not high patriotism for a citi- 
zen to claim he “takes no interest in 
politics.” 

Because “politics is the science of 
government” every citizen in a de- 
mocracy should be interested in poli- 
tics. 

If they fail to do so, selfish inter- 
ests gladly assume the task of gov- 
erning. 

A democracy can not function un- 
less citizens take part in politics; un- 
less they assist in molding a sound 
public opinion, participate in prima- 
ries and elections and at all times in- 
sist on high ideals in public affairs. 

These ideals will be approximated 
in proportion to the activity of citi- 
zens. 












Corruption in politics often dis- 
gusts citizens who refuse to longer 
continue the struggle and who lose 
interest in the affairs of government. 

This brings joy to privilege. They, 
too, affect a disgust, but this is a ges- 


ture. They have a free field to se- 
cretly manipulate government when 
citizens retire from the field. 

The test of our faith in free gov- 
ernment is our zeal and our vigilance 
in behalf of that government.—News 
Letter. 





Ancient Lawmakers Had 
Troubles, Too 


Philadelphia.—The control of capi- 
tal is not a new problem, according to 
speakers before the American Orien- 
tal Society. Citizens who lived 4,000 
years ago had their troubles in cop- 
ing with rich land owners in the vi- 
cinity of the Tower of Babel. 

“This race,” said Dr. E. A. Speiser, 
“had a law against the direct sale of 
land. However, much as they tried 
to legislate against the capitalist 
class, the effort failed. Land owners 
adopted those whose land they wished 
to obtain. As a result huge land 
tracts were under one family’s juris- 
diction.” 

This and other interesting infor- 
mation is the result of long study of 
clay tablets uncovered in southern 
Mesopotamia.—News Letter. 





The best local unions in the coun- 
try are the ones in which there are 
few chair warmers in the ranks. 
Every true union man should take an 
active part in all the deliberations of 
his union—it’s his duty. It’s the 
member who acts as though he was 
deaf and dumb that gives rise to the 
talk of “clique rule.” The labor 
movement is too progressive to have 
much use for the wall flower. 





Members who miss a majority of 
the meetings held by their union are 
the first to ask a lot of questions. 
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EDITORIAL 


(By John M. Gillespie, Acting President) 


T ue “GENERAL STRIKE” in Great Britain, as this issue goes to press, is 
past history as far as the newspapers of the country are concerned. How- 
ever, a word to our membership with regard to it will not be amiss, for 
you have been reading of it and know it has been featured in the headlines 
of the dailies throughout the world. Our version of it, of course, will be 
from a trade union standpoint. 


This strike, no doubt, is the first of its kind carried on under the aus- 
pices of Organized Labor. It will without question prove many things— 
good and bad—that apply to a nation. The controlled press seems to 
give out the same kind of news everywhere in connection with a strike 
where the workers are connected with trade unions; all the credit for 
handling the situation, negotiating settlements, etc., is given to the em- 
ployers, whether they be the government, corporations or private owners; 
practically no comment is made in favor of the strikers. 


This particular strike in sympathy with the coal miners of the 
British Isles has been referred to in many editions of the daily press as a 
revolution, with a view to giving the reading public the idea that the 
trade unionists who went out on strike were acting against rather than 
with their government. In reality, the opposite was the case, for those 
who stopped work to help the miners were most unselfish and had in 
mind the idea to help others establish conditions in their country which 
would make it a better place for all to live in. Those who have made a 
study of economics state very frankly that improved working conditions 
in wages and hours, sanitation and safety, go a long ways toward making 
a country prosperous and healthy. This means better homes—the na- 
tion’s greatest asset—which makes for happiness and peace. 


If the truth were given on both sides by the press, we would have 
been informed with regard to the workers as above stated, and that the 
Government of Great Britain was willing to concur with the decision of 
the mine owners in some districts to put wages where they were before 
the World War. We over here in the United States can very readily see 
where our people would be—with the present cost of living—if by any 
chance we were called upon to go back to pre-war wages; not to say the 
least about perhaps a lower scale than that. But the system of propa- 
ganda was to kill any feeling the public might have in this country for 
the strikers and to ward off any possibility of similar action here. 


It is quite generally known in the United States that the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated unions are ~:;9.sed to the “general 
strike” idea, and insist that signed agreements between employers and 
employes be lived up to. The following statement, given to the press by 
President William Green, covers this question very effectively: 

“The great danger involved in a general or sympathetic strike is the 
possibility that the original grievances which are the primary causes 
of the strike and which are, in this case, meritorious, may be lost sight 
of because of the charge that the general strike is a challenge to govern- 
ment and to the existence of government. The issues of the strike become 
obscured and the public mind becomes confused. Public opinion in Great 
Britain might support the workers in their demand for the redress of just 
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grievances whereas it would solidly support the government in its effort 
to maintain control of the government. 

“The American Federation of Labor is strongly committed to the pol- 
icy of collective bargaining, of wage contracts, and the observance of wage 
agreements. It will not depart from this well-established policy. It has 
made its greatest progress through a religious observance of contract ob- 
ligations. In my opinion, the organizations affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor will strictly adhere to such a program. 

“However, we realize that economic and industrial conditions in Great 
Britain differ from the economic and industrial conditions prevailing in 
America. In addition, under the form of organization prevailing in the 
different nations across the sea, the organizations of the workers of each 
country may determine their own policies. The organizations of conti- 
nental Europe and Great Britain are affiliated with the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, with headquarters at Amsterdam, Holland. The 
American Federation of Labor is not affiliated with the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. 

“The American Federation of Labor believes the miners of Great 
Britain are justified in their demands that they be paid a decent living 
wage. We believe their grievances are well-founded and should be speedily 
redressed. 

“We express the hope that those qualities of deliberation and judg- 
ment which have always characterized the British people in every crisis 
will so assert themselves as to bring about an immediate settlement of 
the causes of the strike and to avert dire consequences with which the 
people of the nation are threatened.” 

Some few newspapers praised President Green’s statement in their 
editorials, but didn’t go out of their way to say that the British miners 
were justified in their demand for a decent living wage and that their 
grievances should be quickly taken up and settled. Even after a promise 
had been obtained by the unions for the Government of Great Britain 
to open up negotiations for a settlement, the papers printed the story as 
a “lost cause” for the workers and victory for the government; whereas, 
we know it is the usual thing for strikers to return to work pending a 
recognition of their grievances and adjustment. 

The time will come some day, we hope, when the machinery of govern- 
ments will be used for the benefit of all the people and not for any set 
of corporations and big interest holders. Then, armies and police forces 
will take care of the law and keep peace for the general good of all and 
not be paid to do the bidding of the “power behind the throne” of the 
invisible ‘government. 

Whether we believe in a general strike or not, we have in our minds 
the pleasing assurance that these workers did not sacrifice in vain and 
that they were not against their government, but had the courage to make 
it perform as it should. Those of us who have met the delegates of that 
country in our conventions of the American Federation of Labor here, 
know them to be high-class men of fine principle and worthy citizens; 
not the type that would lead those they represented or their government 
to disaster. We feel they have succeeded in getting what they went after— 
a square deal for the miner. The representatives of government who 
tried to treat this general strike as a joke will realize as time goes on 
that these people can back up their economic strength with their political 
organization—good luck to them. 
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H ORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES—One of the changes being made in a number 
of cities at this time is the doing away with all horse-drawn vehicles 
possible. Many of these are driven by our old-time members. Unfortu- 
nately, these men never took up the running of a motor truck; some be- 
lieving that they were too old and would rather finish out their time with 
the faithful old horse. But, as time changes, the conditions are differ- 
ent and the members of our craft have got to meet them. 

A great deal of this shifting about has occurred in the coal business. 
Men who have worked as drivers for years in this line are today carrying 
the coal while a young man is the chauffeur. These men could without a 
doubt learn to drive the motor trucks. The point is that where such a 
condition exists, the locals should take up the question and suggest to 
the men that they take up the new line of driving. The unions could then 
insist that these old employes be given the first chance when they prove 
that they can do the work. At one time, practically all automobile 
concerns recommended to the buyers of trucks that they teach their own 
drivers, as they were best fitted to do the work that was handled by 
them for years. 

Today, however, we have with us the efficiency expert who shows the 
business house how to make more money with less help. In our particu- 
lar kind of work, they usually advise the use of big, strong, young men 
for manning the trucks; to them apparently brawn is the only thing neces- 
sary. That any number of these so-called experts have been failures has 
been proven without a doubt. The only knowledge of trucking some of 
them have is to see one pass them on the street loaded or unloaded. For 
all that, there are employers, in our line as well as others, who are willing 
to spend tremendous sums of money for advice by these high-priced 
“efficiency engineers” on how to run their business, after having operated 
it for years themselves. 

As Barnum is supposed to have said: “There is one born every 
minute and two to catch him”; so it is with the expert that falls down in 
one place on the work he has undertaken to revise and is paid for; there is 
always some other firm ready to take him on at the same price. 

It is absolutely necessary, therefore, for us to protect our old mem- 
bers wherever we can, for the first thing these efficiency people suggest is 
to get rid of the older men. They often estimate a man’s worth by the 
color of his hair; if it shows signs of gray, he must go. Time flies rapidly 
and the day is not far off when the younger men will be getting older. 
These young men can now break in the older members in driving motor 
trucks, and in this way help to establish a condition which in time will 
prove of service to themselves. 


vv ,T 


rg. 
| HE CHAIN-STORE PROPOSITION in our country at the present time is 
becoming more alarming every day. Practically all small grocery stores 
throughout the neighborhood in which we live are fast going out of busi- 
ness on account of the gigantic trust in this particular line. They evi- 
dently intend to monopolize everything in the way of provisions, for these 
carry bakery and meat products and green vegetables as well. 

Actually all of them are unfair as far as organized labor is con- 
cerned and have no use for organized workers, as they bitterly oppose 
any of their help belonging to a union. Of course, they offer no objection 
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if it is a company union, controlled by the concern and of no particular 
value to the employes. In a few instances, where unions are strong, cer- 
tain departments in these chain stores employ a few union men, but evi- 
dently not on any signed agreements as far as we know. 

At the present time, in the New England district, where a short while 
ago five or six different chain store companies were doing business, most 
of them have combined into one; presumably to meet in proportion the 
larger company in the district. This particular company has been placed 
on the “We Don’t Patronize” list by the State Branch of the American 
Federation of Labor, the Boston Central Labor Union, and all the central 
labor unions throughout the district. 

It is up to the workers, organized and unorganized, in that district, 
and wherever mergers of that kind are taking place, to not only protect 
themselves now, but to doubly protect themselves in the future. With 
all competition driven out of existence, the one cent a can, a pound, or a 
peck cheaper that these stores advertise will disappear when the small 
store of the individual owner is driven out. The prices will then rise 
higher for all food products than they are now in the little store in your 
neighborhood competing with the chain store and trying to do business. 
When these chain stores are absolutely in control, the dividends will 
mount, not for the worker in their employ, but for the few stockholders; 
some perhaps not even living in this country. 

Several of these stores were mentioned in the large merger of food 
products investigated in Washington just a short time ago. It is rumored 
that these combinations, whatever they might have been, were practically 
lost track of or not gone over with, on account of the decision of the De- 
= of Justice in the Baking Trust case, which was ordered dis- 
solved. 

The working class of this country have no one to blame but them- 
selves for this condition of affairs, as we are ever ready to patronize, with- 
out a thought, in order to save a penny today which may cost us ten more 
pennies for the same article next year. 

The membership of our unions may find out about the activities of 
these chain stores from their officers, the joint council, central body of 
their district, or by writing to the State Federation of Labor which fol- 
lows this sort of legislation both locally and nationally; then you will know 
whether they are fair in your district or not. 


TTT 


W orxinc CONDITIONS that apply in one industry or line of work, do 
not, as the following will plainly show, apply in another; for instance, in 
an examination of the fur workers made this year by the New York 
Health Center, compared with the New York City Health Department in 
1915, an increase was shown of eighty per cent in nose and throat troubles 
and 145 per cent of bronchitis and asthma. The furs handled by these 
workers are dyed with poisonous chemicals such as ursol, arsenic and 
lead and the workers have to breathe in the dust from these furs. Eighty- 
five per cent of the workers in the industry are under forty years of age 
and only four per cent are over fifty. This means that these workers are 
thrown into the junk heap and scrapped as useless at an age when they 
should be in the prime of their lives. 

Twelve thousand of these workers have had to stop work in order 
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that they might secure higher wages and live a little longer life. The 
pitiful thing is that they have to strike; but their employers, short sighted 
as they are, refuse them increased wages and increased length of life. 

With our members, from the standpoint of health to a certain extent, 
the case is entirely different with the manner of employment, and it is 
possible to get the fresh air. However, there is an element of weather 
that enters into our line of work which has to be met that folks working 
indoors do not come in contact with especially. We have to stand the 
extreme heat of the sun in the summer and the piercing cold in the winter; 
the rain in almost any season. If possible, of course, men driving teams 
dress for these seasons and weather conditions, but it isn’t always con- 
venient to wear heavy coats in the cold weather or rubber coats in the 
wet weather, if you own any, while working, because ninety per cent of 
our men have to perform their labor in such a way that it is necessary 
to remove all their outer heavy garments. 

While it is true that we enjoy the God-given ozone more than many 
other workers, many of our employers have tried for years to sell it to us 
in place of wages and working conditions, as though it were something 
that they had at their particular disposal. It is given as a reason why we 
should work long hours, for small wages, and even now when we are 'so 
much better organized we meet men on committees who are talking of 
the great opportunity to do outdoor work. From our experience and ob- 
servation, we have noticed that those who have had the most to say about 
it never look as though they could, if called upon to do so, get out and 
drive a team in all sorts of weather. 


,. + 


T us SEEMS an opportune time to make a statement of the pleasure 
derived while working as the Assistant President at headquarters with 
our genial Secretary-Treasurer Thomas L. Hughes. He has been in this 
office for nearly twenty-two years, and is familiar with all the intricacies 
of our movement. At all times he has been willing to co-operate in every 
way possible to help me in this new undertaking. Having worked under 
him and our General President on the road for nearly nineteen years, it 
naturally felt strange to find oneself following office routine to a certain 
extent. There was, of course, much to learn, and Secretary Hughes is 
ever ready to lend a hand. With the smallest details as well as the largest 
problems, he seems to have an intimate working knowledge of all the 
locals under our jurisdiction, and at all times he has placed this infor- 
mation at my disposal. 

We can well feel proud of the standing of Secretary Hughes as a 
citizen in Indianapolis where our headquarters is located. On all sides 
one hears him spoken of with a great deal of respect and much admira- 
tion. This is something that will in time tend to help us with organiza- 
tion in this city among those engaged in our line of work. 


v" 


Ov ORGANIZERS have been very busy this spring. This is particularly 
true of John Devering, who takes care of a large section of the middle 
west. There were a great many agreements to be handled in the central 
district this year. About three or four were on hand to be disposed of all 
the time, and he did good work on all of them. 
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Recentuy, the Bakery, Cracker, Pie and Yeast Wagon Drivers’ Local 
Union No. 734, of Chicago, lost their business agent, Brother Robert A. 
Hughes. While returning with Brother Scanlon after attending a con- 
ference with one of their employers, he passed away in the automobile. 
He had been very sick for the past six or eight months, and it was known 
that he was feeling poorly at our last convention. Like many other good 
men, he had the sort of determined nature that would not give in or stop 
working. The result was that he died on the job. During his years of 
membership in our International Union, he was a hard worker for his 
local. In 1912 and 1913 he was president of No. 734, and in 1922 was 
elected business agent, which office he held up to the time of his death. 
His organization has lost a vaulable officer and member and the Labor 
Movement a staunch friend. Brother Hughes funeral was attended by 
representatives of every local in the Chicago District Joint Council No. 
25, and many Chicago labor leaders of other unions. To those he left 
behind we extend our most sincere sympathy. 


TTY 


6é 

Lazor’s REWARD” was a motion picture recently exhibited under the 
auspices of the Label Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor, in their campaign to interest workers in organization throughout 
the country. Those of our members who put themselves out just a little 
to go and see this film, when it was in their locality, will agree that it 
was Well worth while and should have proven a real lesson to the unorgan- 
ized. However, it doesn’t seem as though some will ever learn the value 
of co-operation and organization. Here was a picture, given free with 
music, that was not alone entertaining but had a real message to give. 
Still there were places where it was poorly attended, though advertised, 
and workers stood in line outside of other show houses waiting to pay 
their way in; in many instances to see a picture of no consequence one 
way or the other. Of course, extreme weather conditions were the cause 
of small attendance in a few cities. These workers, just living for the 
moment with no thought of the future, are willing to spend their hard 
earned, small wage for the same sort of entertainment that they could 
have had for nothing in a well heated, comfortable hall. “Labor’s Re- 
ward” was an inspiration that was good for everyone, and was a credit 
from every standpoint to those union officers who had the initiative to 
put it over. The picture was endorsed by the last convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and all International Unions were pledged 
to support it. Without a doubt, the campaign to organize workers went 
over big in a number of cities with the aid of this film, so that it did its 
share in helping to interest the unorganized. Let us keep up the agitation 
for better working conditions always. 


TY? 


A suort time aco, while talking to President John L. Lewis, of the 
United Mine Workers of America, about their recent strike in the anthra- 
cite field, he stated that irrespective of newspaper accounts it was a vic- 
tory. He told of the rejoicing all over the district, and said that there 
was no bigger showing the day the Armistice was signed which ended 
the World War. Church bells rung, mine whistles blew, and in one place 
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twenty-three thousand held a parade in the snow for ten miles. Just 

think of that after a six months’ struggle to maintain the union first and 

then the conditions. President Lewis also mentioned that while they were . 
in conference, their locals kept sending in wires that they would stick 

as long as they wanted them to, and when the settlement was made and 

accepted by the convention, it was practically a unanimous vote. 

The newspapers of the country never tell this kind of news because 
it is in favor of the union, and they cater to the big advertisers who are 
not. This little conversation is being quoted, however, to give those of 
our members, far removed by location from coal mines, an idea of the 
sort of unionism these men, women and children showed through the long, 
bitter struggle of the winter months. It is food for thought and may 
well be digested by all trade unionists. 


"" 


A SHORT TIME AGO a letter was forwarded to our general office from one 
of the large cities, which showed that the Railway Clerks’ Union—now 
outside of the American Federation of Labor—had begun a campaign to 
circularize our members and try to interest them in that organization. 
To solicit their interest, they plainly state that they do not need the driver 
for a member, but that he needs the Railway Clerks’ Union because they 
have the machinery to handle all their troubles; especially, in the vehicle 
department. Long before the Railway Clerks’ Union was in existence, or 
many of its officers even had a union card, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers had all that was essen- 
tial to handle our grievances and everything pertaining to our organiza- 
tion through the rules and by-laws made in convention by the regularly 
elected delegates. As far as the “Eight-Hour Law” on railroads is con- 
cerned, we had a part in putting that over through our affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor; the Railway Clerks’ Union had its 
prestige from that source as well; the Railroad Brotherhoods were a big 
factor too in getting it across. Don’t let us forget for a minute the wonder- 
ful service rendered by our late President Woodrow Wilson in this con- 
nection. No single individual or organization could take the credit for 
that piece of legislation. 
Ty T 


Recenrtty, the Retail Clerks’ International Union lost through death 
their General Secretary-Treasurer, Harry J. Conway. In that capacity he 
had served his organization for some seventeen years, and was also Gen- 
eral President for a long time. The American Federation of Labor has 
known of his good work for the past thirty-five years, and he was con- 
sidered one of the old-timers in Labor circles. He had a host of friends 
because he knew how to mingle with people and was always ready to 
help anyone in need. Without a doubt he was the right man for his or- 
ganization, for he not only built it up but kept it going. It was not, and 
is not, easy to organize retail clerks, but somehow he managed to keep 
his union alive, and never failed to represent it in true gentlemanly 
fashion at all conventions and conferences. The many friends he made 
at those gatherings will miss him sincerely. President Tobin and a num- 
ber of other International officers attended Brother Conway’s funeral, 
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which was held from the Elks’ Home in Lafayette, Indiana. To his fam- 
ily, we extend our deep sympathy for their great loss in such a loving 
father. 


ee 


T owarp THE END OF JUNE, Mr. Frank Farrington, president of the IIli- 
nois Mine Workers, will leave for a trip to Europe. While over there he 
will attend the British Trades Union Congress to which he was elected as 
a delegate at the last convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
held in Atlantic City. Brother Farrington is one of the big Labor men 
in this country, and a leader of real ability. The district he represents 
is large in numbers, comprising over one hundred thousand miners. All 
the delegates at our own convention in Seattle last September will recall the 
stirring address delivered to us by Mr. Farrington. He was the close 
friend and ally of the late John Mitchell, who was perhaps the best known 
Labor man to our membership and the public in general, outside of Sam- 
uel Gompers. With this sort of association and training, Frank Farring- 
ton is well equipped to represent us anywhere, and our International dele- 
gates were pleased to vote for him. We want our good friend and brother 
to carry with him the best wishes of our entire membership for a pleasant 
trip over and back. 
vy 'F 


U PON READING the account of a recent primary election in a middle west- 
ern state, we learn that a close associate of the administration in Wash- 
ington went down to defeat. This happened in reality because the people 
of that state repudiated a pet measure of the Republican group in con- 
trol. As the newspapers publish his “funeral rites,” however, they do not 
state that was the reason this senator did not win, and go on further to 
assure the reading public that the reason this particular man did not get 
the nomination was because those in control in Washington did not take 
part in any way. Had the reverse been the case and the senator won, the 
newspaper headlines would have declared it a victory for the present ad- 
ministration and been ready once more to pin another medal thereon. 


7 TT 


W HILE ALL THE TALK about prohibition is going on in Washington, with 
the newspapers full of it, let us just think for a moment of the trip ‘the 
Seattle Entertainment Committee gave us at the last convention, from 
that city to Victoria, B.C. We should say that all the delegates would, no 
doubt, like to look forward to another of its kind once more. 


Tv 


- 
k ROM TIME TO TIME, we hear of locals that have considerable difficulty 
with firms that do hauling of a certain character when they change own- 
ership or management. These concerns seem to be of the opinion that 
they are going to get rich quickly, and decide that they will not live up to 
any existing old agreement with the union. In fact, they appear to be so 
sure of themselves that they will agree to absolutely nothing in connection 
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with the members working for them. When men who call themselves busi- 
ness men act this way, inevitably they pay for their inexperience. As a rule, 
they are glad before long to have the representative of the local, with 
whom the firm previously did business, call and arrange for a proper 
working agreement between the employer and his men. 


rv 


Duane THE LAST FOUR MONTHS, it was quite noticeable the numerous 
wage scales that were endorsed for one year. This is all right where a 
local union is working its way up to a fair wage. Years of experience 
have taught us that it is wise where a union is well organized and on a 
good financial basis to extend your agreement over a longer period, so 
that business as well as your union will get a breathing spell. Before 
the World War, eighty per cent of the locals had agreements for a dura- 
tion of two and three years. During the war, as we all know, prices of 
all commodities went tremendously high, and in few instances only have 
they come down. At that time, our employers gave us increases, as busi- 
ness was good and they realized we had to meet the high cost of living. 
It does not look at the present writing as though we will have another 
war for a long time, or, at least, we hope not. In the meantime, we have 
got to meet the high costs in the best way we know how, and there is no 
better way than to maintain our union and avoid trouble as much as 
possible. A long-term agreement is a good way to do this, for it will give 
the officers of your local more time to devote to organization and to build- 
ing up your treasury. 


TTT 


F LAG DAY will be celebrated on June 14th. We want our membership to 
remember it, for it is a good time to show all those so-called “American” 
organizations that are opposed to union labor that we are behind our flag. 
Many of these groups that try to make people believe that workers affili- 
ated with trade unions are not patriotic use our flag to shield their own 
petty prejudices and jealousies. We do not want to be contaminated by 
such “Americanism” as that, but are ready and willing at all times to pay 
homage to our flag for what it represents—an equal chance for all to live 
and enjoy life—and what our Constitution stands for. Many of our mem- 
bers fought for this beautiful flag of ours when the call came, and a 
number made the supreme sacrifice. Let all our members pay honor this 
year to the flag by displaying it on their person, vehicle or home. In this 
way, we can show that we intend to continue what we always have done 
and expect to do in the future. 


vv, 


Our JOURNAL FOR May published an expose on “rubber”; this month, 
we have another on coffee. It is illuminating, and the article quoted below 
was taken from some remarks made by a Representative from Nebraska 
printed in the Congressional Record in which he says: 

“The Brazilians are charged with extorting an unfair price out of us 
for coffee. The best Brazilian coffee is quoted on the New York market 
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today at 17 cents per pound. A pound package of coffee in the Washing- 
ton market this morning was priced to me at 60 cents. 

“The Brazilian coffee grower labors six months to grow, pick, dry, 
hull, sack, load and transport his coffee 2,500 miles, and finally receives 
17 cents for his pound of coffee in the New York market. The domestic 
coffee merchant takes this same coffee, roasts it, grinds it, and puts it in 
a paper package, and sends it to Washington, and the American house- 


wife is charged 60 cents for the same pound of coffee. 


“The Brazilian producer labors six months for his 17 cents. 
domestic dealer adds 43 cents in six days. 


coffee consumer? 
of Commerce. 


The 
Who is roasting the American 


Page the coffee price investigators in the Department 


“Having learned something about rubber and coffee price fixing, if we 
shall keep on investigating further, we may yet discover what is the mat- 
ter with the financial condition of the American farmer who buys so freely 


from the American manufacturer.” 


TTF 


GENERAL AUDITOR GEORGE W. BRIGGS is working in the city of St. Louis 
and its vicinity. He seems to be enjoying better health, and we know his 
friends throughout the country will be glad to learn this. 


TT 'F 


Civic Ideals of Education 


In his annual report the President 
of Yale University declares that “the 
undergraduate is ill-informed about 
political affairs both at home and 
abroad and notably indifferent to 
them except in the presence of an 
election.” Unfortunately what Presi- 
dent Angell says of the undergradu- 
ate is true of many upon whom fall 
the duties of citizenship. We have 
developed no higher or more compre- 
hensive ideal than that of citizenship 
under democratic institutions. Too 
many are accustomed to think of 
political affairs as something that 
does not concern them personally. 
They forget that government is the 
method by which they have deter- 
mined to take care of certain collec- 
tive needs and that they have a per- 
sonal responsibility in the efficiency 
of such administration. 

Education should contribute to de- 
velopment of capacity to render civic 
service or it falls short of perform- 
ance of duty. 

What is true of university educa- 
tion is equally true of education out- 


side university walls. The free citi- 
zen is a self-governing person who 
carries the methods and spirit of 
freedom into every relationship of 
life. As information and understand- 
ing are-necessary for performance of 
the citizen’s political duty they are 
equally necessary for performance of 
duty as a worker in industry and as 
a neighbor in a community. This is 
one of the reasons why the labor 
movement has undertaken to organ- 
ize workers’ education agencies and 
opportunities to help wage earners 
equip themselves to be able to meet 
responsibilities of citizens both in- 
dustrial and_ political—American 
Federationist. 





America is the land of opportunity. 
We boast of ideals and institutions 
that invite the lowliest to aspire to 
the highest. We point with pride to 
pinnacles of progress accessible to all 
who aspire. The worst disaster that 
could come to the nation would be 
for the great mass of working people 
to become satisfied with inferior and 
inadequate conditions. A great people 
is impossible with low ideals. 
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Ne2 THAT we are in the month of June, we can look forward to at 
least three months of hot weather. To those of our members who 
still drive old faithful horses, be sure to give them water at the right 
time; a rest on a hard road with a heavy load; keep a clean sponge handy 
to wash out their mouths and nostrils, etc. With the bits kept clean, the 
animal will know in his own way that a union man with a good heart is 
driving, and you will reap the benefit of this care when you strike a tough 
place or a hard pull. Kindness is loved by all—man or beast—and always 
brings its own reward. 
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O NOT TAKE YOURSELF too seriously in this old world. Life goes 
on just the same; each day begins and ends with things done and 
undone. One person has a certain way of doing a thing and his neighbor 
another; both have a right to their own method so long as it does not 
interfere with or hurt anyone else, and if an effort is made to accomplish 
the thing that is good for all what difference does it make how it is done? 
No matter how little someone else may appear to know, there are things 
that they sometimes do and say from which we all can learn. 
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AVE YOU EVER MET a worker who, when you asked him to join 
the union, immediately starts to tell you that he was a charter 
member of the old union, but it wasn’t run right and he wouldn’t go in 
again? Then you ask him what he did to keep it up and try to get it to 


run right; you find out that he ran for office, was defeated, and took no 
further interest. As ‘a general thing, this type is with the boss, right or 
wrong. They have no backbone; would rather live and suffer. than live 
and prosper. To help anyone else have a more contented home, with 
children well clothed and fed, kept in schools and out of the mills and 
workshops, doesn’t seem to be any part of this man’s make-up. We have 
got to find a way to wake him out of his sleep and get him to put his 
shoulder to the wheel and become a booster instead of a knocker. 
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CCASIONALLY, we meet members who seem to think that the work 
of the organizers in traveling from place to place is simply wonder- 
ful. To a certain extent it is, for it gives our men an education that they 
would not otherwise receive. There are two phases of it that should not 
be forgotten, however: First, that there is very little home life enjoyed; 
second, that upon arrival in a new place there is usually plenty of work 
and trouble, for that is the reason we have organizers and why they are 
assigned to those jobs. With the right kind of co-operation on the part 
of local union officials, the organizer can finish up his work quickly in a 
given locality and go on to the next place that awaits him. It is often 
pretty much like the story of “jumping from the frying pan into the 
fire,” as the next city or town may be harder to handle than the last. 
Nevertheless, when you have succeeded in getting a raise of pay, short- 
ened the hours, or in some cases just saved the union for the members, 
you obtain the needed courage to go on and on in behalf of those you rep- 
resent. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 


Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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